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their habits, and with great difficulty would be able to
adapt themselves to the food and the new methods of
cultivation necessary in other districts.    Born in a rice-
producing country, the Bengalis would be scarcely able
to live in the dryer regions where wheat is grown, nor
would  they know how to  turn the soil  to  the best
advantage.    They have  therefore  to  submit  to cruel
oppression.    Bad as was the condition of the slave in
the Southern States of America, the condition of multi-
tudes of the poor people in Bengal is in some respects
worse.    The slave was sure of food, and of a decent
house to live in, because it was the interest of his owner
to feed and house him well.    But it is otherwise with
the poor of India.    The cultivator has to pay a rent
that is difficult to raise in fruitful seasons ; but when the
rainfall  is low, and his crops small, he has to accept
loans,  at  exorbitant  interest,  from  his  landlord,  and
when once he becomes indebted it is almost impossible
ever to free himself from the chains.    The interest he
is compelled to pay leaves little to support himself and
family.    In addition to the normal, fixed rent which his
landlord has a legal right to demand, other exactions
are made which reduce the tenants to abject poverty.
Rich landlords, when an income tax was levied, did not
scruple to force this from their miserable tenants, whose
income was far below the minimum liable to taxation ;
and in many cases they continued to demand it years
after it had ceased to be levied.    A marriage, or death,
or any extraordinary expense that the landlords may
incur, is a sufficient reason for demanding an extra sum
from the tenants.    The result is, these poor people are
obliged to remain, though their hard work secures them
a mere pittance, as much as if a serf law were in force.
If  they speak of  their grievances,  their  cattle and